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On the other hand, the ambitious young aristo-
crat, anxious to play his part on the larger stage
of the Commons, would not find himself doomed to
political extinction^ or premature repose, by the
death of his father. He could wear his coronet,
without forfeiting his seat in the Lower House.
If Palmerston had been a peer of the United
Kingdom, his political career would assuredly
have been very different from what it was. For-
tunately for him he held only an Irish peerage, and
was, therefore, eligible for election to the House of
Commons. Under the arrangement suggested, any
peer, if he wished it, might divest himself of his
dignified disabilities. That some do feel the dis-
qualification was shown by the Peer's Disabilities
Removal Bill, laid before Parliament in 1893, at the
instance of some distinguished young members of
the House of Commons, who were the eldest sons of
peers. It provided that peers might vote at elections
and might themselves be elected members of the
House of Commons, but in that case their here-
ditary titles were to lapse; a peer, accepting the
office of Secretary of State, was to lose his
peerage and hereditary titles, for himself and his
heirs, and become a commoner. The Bill, which
was not perhaps meant very seriously, never
reached the stage of a second reading.* It is one
of the consequences which must be reckoned with
that any limitation of the hereditary principle in the
Upper Chamber would set free the cleverest and

decline to help him, and if his immediate successors were not
more deserving, the peerage would lapse.   It would be an
automatic method of eliminating the unfit stock from the
governing circle.
* Hamard, 4th series, viii. 85$.